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RECONCILIATION. 





By Richard Realf. 
No man can climb so close to God 
But needeth to beseech Him, 
Nor lapse so far to devilhood 
That mercy cannot reach him. 
We stand, with all, on level ground, 
In equal human fashion, 
Encompassed by the blue profound 
Of infinite compassion. 
hands, then, on the rusted 
swords, 
O blood-bedraggled nation! 
Smite down the past’ with 
accords 
Of reconciliation; 

Walk brotherly and lovingly 
The upward path of duty, 
And let the kings and tyrants see 

A people’s kingly beauty! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Shake 


sweet 


The initiative and referendum for 
municipal purposes has just been 
adopted by Lincoln, Neb. The question 
was submitted under a State law 
passed ten years ago, making the 
adoption of the system optional. Lin- 
coln has voted for it, 2,754 to 679. The 
voters may hereafter initiate any 
municipal legislation they wish, and 


also exercise the veto. When 20 per 
cent. of the total number of voters pe- 
tition for an ordinance, the ordinance 
must be submitted by the Council at a 
general or special election; and no or- 
dinances (except those to safeguard 
the public health or to make appro- 
priations for current expenses, when 
adopted by the Council unanimously), 
go into effect for thirty days after 
passage, within which time 20 per 
cent. of the voters may compel their 
submission on referendum for popular 
approval or rejection. 


Goy. Woodruff of Connecticut, in his 
message, recommended the appoinc- 
ment of a woman as factory inspector. 
The Senate Committee on Labor has 
reported favorably on a bill which 
provides fur the appointment of a 
commission of three women by the 
Governor. This commission will se- 
lect a candidate for the position of 
deputy woman factory inspector, and 
the factory inspector will appoint the 
person so named as a deputy. The 
woman inspector will have authority 
to inquire into the enforcement of the 
laws regulating the employment of 
women and girls in any mechanical, 
manufacturing or mercantile establish- 
ment. 


The Boston school board has ap- 
pointed several advisory committees— 





a committee of eminent physicians to 
consider all matters relating to medi- 
cal inspection, to school nurses, and 
general health conditions; a commit- 
tee of prominent oculists to advise in 
matters relating to the children’s 
eyes, and an advisory committee of 
leading business men to whom are 
referred all problems relating to the 
commercial high school. Now let 
them appoint an advisory committee 
of mothers to make suggestions on 
the relations between the children’s 
home life and school life, home-study, 
etc., and a committee of teachers, who 
understand the practical work of the 
schools better than anyone not actu- 
ally engaged in it can do, to make 
suggestions from the teachers’ point of 
view. These two additional commit- 
tees are especially desirable inasmuch 
as the present school board and all its 
present advisory committees are made 
up wholly of men. 


Norway consumes the least alcohol 
per capita of any country in Europe, 
and Finland stands second. 





The late Shah of Persia is said to 
have had 1,000 wives and 5,000 de- 
scendants. The present Shah has only 
one wife, whose comprehensive title 
is Anis ed Dowleh, or “Companion of 
the King.” She is well educated, 
speaks French with ease, and wears 
European costume. The former Shah 
on his visits to Paris became enam- 
ored of the short gauze skirts worn 
by the ballet dancers, and obliged the 
unfortunate Persian women to adopt 
a similiar costume, both indecorous 
and uncomfortable for every-day life. 





REJOICINGS IN FINLAND. 





The opening on May 22 of Finland’s 
first Parliament was celebrated with 
great rejoicings. All the civic socie- 
ties and clubs of both sexes, and all 
the organized student bodies and 
workingmen’s associations, paraded in 
honor of the event, and the streets of 
Helsingfors were carpeted with flow- 
ers. After the Governor of Finland 
had made his formal address opening 
Parliament, Baroness Alexandra Gri- 
penberg gave the response in behalf 
of the National Assembly. As 180 of 
the 199 newly-elected members are 
men, the fact that they chose a woman 
to do this illustrates afresh the frank 
and brotherly spirit in which the men 
of Finland have welcomed their sis- 
ters to equal rights. The nineteen 
women chosen to Parliament represent 
all parties and all classes, from the 
old nobility down to a washerwoman. 
Baroness Gripenberg says that all of 
them can bear witness to the kind and 
fraternal way in which they have heen 
treated by the men. 

On May 22, while the rejoicings 
were going on in Finland, rejoicings 
on account of Finland were also tak- 
ing place among the friends of equal 


rights all over the world. Three 
cheers, and three cheers more, for 
brave and progressive Finland! 

A. S. RB. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Woman’s Municipal League of 
New York City announces that it needs 
at least $1,000 for work to be carried 
on during the summer by its central 
committee, and appeals to the public 
on the score of some of the good things 
it has already accomplished in muni- 
cipal housekeeping. It has improveil 
the conditions of employment agencies, 
and stopped the immoral traffic in 
girls through their agency; has erected 
sixteen ice-water fountains ‘in neigh- 
borhoods where they are much needed; 
has secured small parks for the East 
Side, the West Side, and the Bronx, 
and compelled the restoration of the 
Broadway Boulevard. It is now trying 
to secure pure milk at moderate cost, 
and clean streets. 





The parks and schoo] grounds com- 
mittee of the Texas State Federation 
is doing fine work. Twenty-six of the 
Texas clubs in the last year have done 
something to improve the school yards. 
In eight of these tree-planting; was the 
special work, one club getting 250 trees 
planted on the school grounds. Other 
work for the school yards included 
the providing of seats, fences, cement 
walks, flowers, drinking fountains, and 
a flag. Seven clubs in different towns 
have worked for parks, some buying 
the land, some planting trees, and 





some flowers. Four other clubs in 
other towns, according to a recent re- 
port, were planting the grounds around 
the city hall or court house. One ha‘ 
put up a band stand at a cost of $420. 
One club was maintaining play- 
grounds, one was offering prizes for 
the best-kept house yards, and an- 
other had collected $110 for drinking 
fountains. At Corsicana a_ standing 
committee of the presidents of the 
various clubs was co-opetating with 
the city government in helping to build 
“a city beautiful.” 





The Louisiana State Federation of 
Women's Clubs has excluded the Era 
Club of New Orleans, on the ground 
that it is a political organization. This 
is out of line with the decisions of 
most other States. 

Pennsylvania has the reputation of 
being highly conservative, yet Suffrage 
Clubs are valued members of the State 
Federation, and their representatives 
are welcomed with warm applause at 
the Federation meetings—especially 
when the delegate happens to be Miss 
Jane Campbell. Massachusetts is the 
head centre of the anti-suffrage move- 
ment, yet Suffrage Leagues are freely 
admitted to the State Federation. The 
sume is the case in New York and else- 
where. No club in Louisiana, and 
few in the United States, have done 
more or better civic work than the Era 
Club. Sooner or later this narrow- 
minded decision will probably be re- 


“considered. 





At the recent meeting of the Mont- 
gomery Co. (Md) Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas 
read an admirable paper on equal suf- 
frage, full of telling examples of the 
advantage to women of having a vote 
with which to back up their “indirect 
influence.” Her paper was published 
in full in the Montgomery Press. 


Mrs. Thomas writes: “I am quite de- 
lighted that our old Montgomery 
County W. S. A. has been so royally 
welcomed into the County Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The chance for 
propaganda in the county has thus 
been very much enlarged.” 








FOR STARVING RUSSIA. 





The following pathetic appeal has 
reached the relief committee from 
peasants of the village of Baklanovo, 
Province of Samara: 

We humbly beg the Zemstvo of Sa- 
mara, as receiving no aid or relief from 
anywhere. 

All our own means are exhausted by 
the famine; all our cattle and other 
movable property are sold to keep us 
from death by hunger; we are the 
poorest of the poor. We are afraid to 
enter our wretched cottages because 
of the children. One is crying, the 
other is groaning for food; seeing them 
causes our tears to flow and the blood 
to leave our hearts. 

As if to mock our misery, we hear 
from strangers that in this or that vii- 
lage a free kitchen has been opened, 
people are receiving good bread, meat, 
millet, potatoes, cabbage, salt, flour, 
pepper, onions, vinegar—even oil! We 
have nothing, nothing! Can it be that 
we are doomed to death through hun- 
ger? How glad we would be if we 
could get only bread and_ potatoes! 
Even if good people would only give 
them to our children and old women, 
we would not know how to thank Al- 
mighty God enough. Yes, we pass our 
days thinking about these things,—but 
what can we do? None of us knows 
anything; we are quite in the dark. We 
go about like men dead already, and 
instead of the dazzling whiteness of 
the snow we see something greenish 
on the ground, and again we wait for 
the days to pass, hoping against hope. 

What shall we do? Where shall we 
go? What shall we say? What are 
we to do? Go home to our huts? The 
very word “home” makes our hearts 
turn. But there is nothing else to do. 
We go home, enter the dark houses, 
trying not to look at the wife or chil- 
dren, pretending not to hear their 
eager questions, “Where have you 
been, father?” And, like everybody's 
enemy, like some wild beast, you slink 
away to your corner to seek forgetful- 
ness in sleep. But no, sleep does not 
come; something prevents it; and bit- 
ter thoughts chase through your head, 
one after the other, like the waves of 
day- 


the sea. And so you toss till 
break, and in the morning—get up and 
flee. Where to? You don't 
know. 


Oh, God! What shall we do? Where 
can one find bread? You don’t know. 
‘ Again we all crowd together, 
like a flock of hungry birds, and twit- 
ter about our sorrow. All at once, 
some man who can read and _ write 
joins us and savs, “Friends. you must 
beg the authorities for help”’ And we 
all begin entreating him, “Be so kind, 
write a petition.” “Perhaps it will 
reach some kind man in power, and at 
the same time our prayer will reach 
God.” “Well may the Lord bless us. 
. Speak! You begin, Basil Cher- 
kassoff.” 

“All my harvest was 10 poods (400 





pounds) of rye. This lasted only till 
September, because I have a wife and | 
six children. After this was eaten, I 
began to sell our clothes and house- | 
hold things: then I sold a horse—anJd 
so we lived till December. Now I have | 
nothing more to sell, though I have 
two starving horses yet left, but how 
am I to sell them’? Spring is coming: 
what am I to plough with if I sell 
them?” 

“And I have only one cow left, and 
that one can't stand; the neighbors 
he'p me to lift it on its legs of a» morn- 
ing; and my horse—it is hardly any- 
thing but the name of a horse—a puff 
of wind can knock it over. I can’t say 
anything more, only God have mercy 
upon us if we do not get help and seed 
for the spring. What are we to do 
then? Then I shall leave my wife and 
children and run away, anywhere,any- 
way. Before God, I'll run away!” 

“And you, old Peter, what can you 
add?’ . | 

“O, brothers, I can manage yet. I 
um the only workman at home. I have 
a heap of children and only one eye, so 
that I can see only half the misery | 
that you do. We can get a bit now 
and then, not from the authorities, but 
in Christ's name (begging).”’ 

Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky, in a 
letter published in La Tribune Russe, 
says that the government is_ still 
earrying out its policy of closing the 
relief kitchens opened by private 
charity, for fear the peasants might 
there meet persons of liberal ideas and 
become revolutionists. She says also 
that the scanty relief sent by the gov- 
ernment consists largely of rotten 
wheat, which is practically poisonous. 
Protests against this are being made 
in the Douma. Meanwhile, Americans 
will do well to send their contribu- 
tions only through trustworthy Amer- 
ican hands. <All money sent to Hon. 
Samuel J. Barrows, 135 E. 15th street, 
New York City, will be safely and 
wisely used for the relief of the suf- 
ferers. A dollar will keep a child 
alive for a month. Five dollars will, 
carry a grown man or woman through 
the famine. | 

The latest news is that the govern- 
ment, under pressure of criticism, has 
promised not to close any more relief 
kitchens unless there is positive proof 
that they are used to spread revolu- 
tionary doctrines. A. S. B. 


| 
! 








WANTED, “EMINENT OPINIONS.” 





The Literature Committee of the N. 
A. W. 8S. A. is about to bring out an 
enlarged and revised edition of ‘“Emi- 
nent Opinions,” which has always been 
one of the most popular of the leaflets. 
It is made up of short expressions in 
favor of equal suffrage from many 
eminent men and women. 

Every reader of the Journal knowing 
of 2 prominent person in favor of suf- 
frage who is not included in the old, 
“Eminent Opinions,” is earnestly re- 
quested to send us that person’s name, 
accompanied, if possible, by a short ex- 
tract from his or her writings, suitable 
for insertion in the new leaflet. Ii 
will probably not be possible to use all 
that are sent, for distinguished friends 
of our cause are now very numerous; 
but the larger the number of such ex- 
tracts we have from which to select, 
the better leaflet we shall be able to 
compile. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 

National Literature 


Chairman Com- 


mittee. 





AMONG THE CHURCHES. 





Rev. Ada C. Bowles, missionary for 
the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church, 
after three months’ work as pastor of 
a new church in Durham, N. C., had 
thé time extended another month, at | 
the end of which she is to return to| 
her home, Greyledge, Gloucesfer, Mass. | 
This will be her address for the sum- 
mer. 

Woman suffrage in church matters 
provoked a lively discussion at the re- 
cent meeting of the Lllinois Confer- 
ence of the Swedish Lutheran Church 
of America. A new church petitioned 
for admission with power to permit 
women to vote on all questions. This 
is contrary to the church's constitu- 
tion, but a vote showed the trend of 
thought to be in favor of changinz 
the custom. A resolution was adopt- 
ed, asking that the Augustana synod 
take up the question of woman suf- 
frage, and, if possible, solve the prob- 
lem at the coming synodical conven- 
tion. 








ithe Boston 


, “Thrift,” which proved a 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Rey. Anna H. Shaw is building her- 
self a handsome home at Moylan, Pua. 

Miss Mattie (Gillespie is the first 
woman to be chosen a delegate from 
Typographical Union to 
the annual convention of the National 
Union. There are only about fifty 
women members of the Boston Union. 
and about twenty times as many men. 

Miss Marianne Farningham is prob- 
ably the oldest woman journalist in 
England. She was writing for several 
magazines in 1855. She joined the 
staff of the Christian World when it 
was started in 1857, wrote for the first 
number, and has written for practi- 
cally every number since. 

Madame VPaderewski, wife of the 
famous pianist, is, a great poultry- 
fancier. She is president of the Poul- 
try Club of Switzerland. On her biz 
poultry farm at Morges, by Lake 
Geneva, she keeps fourteen varieties 
of choice fowls. Paderewski himself 
is an enthusiastic poultry-fancier too. 

Miss Clara Barton, the founder of 
the Red Cross in this country, expects 
to be at Terryville, Conn., on Memo- 
rial Day. With Judge Joseph Sheldon 
of New Haven, she will assist in the 
dedication the Atwater memoria! 
gun on the Green. Dorence Atwater 
rendered invaluable service during the 
Civil War by preserving the list 
dead soldiers at Andersonville prison, 
and he Miss Barton in her 
work of placing markers upon their 
graves, 

Mrs. Ella Ormsley Marshall, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Referendum 
Union, is said to have contributed 
largely by her efforts to the success of 
the campaign for the introduction of 
the referendum in Maine. She has se- 
cured the publication of many tracts 


of 


of 


assisted 


, on the subject, and had them sent out 


broadcast. The Erie County Referen- 
dum League of New York and the 
Connecticut Referendum Union resuit- 
ed from reading some of these dovcu- 
ments. 

Mrs. Mary Glenn, wife of John M. 
Glenn of Baltimore, the newly-ap- 
pointed «director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, is herself active in phil- 
anthropic work. As Miss Mary Wil- 
cox Brown, she was general secretary 
of the Henry Watson Children’s Aid 
Society and general of the 
Charity Organization Society, and her 
experience in the care of needy fami- 
lies in their homes and preventive 
Work to get at some o! the causes of 
poverty wus crystallized in a volume, 
valuable 
contribution to the literature of the 
subject. Mrs. Glenn is now one of the 
managers of the Federated Charities of 
Baltimore, and chairman of its 
trict board committee. She is 
vice-chairman of the Maryland Child 
Labor Committee. 


secietary 


dis- 
also 


Miss Minnie Hagmann, a_ sixteen- 
year-old St. Louis girl, is a_ skilled 
blacksmith. Her father went in debt 


to buy his shop, and could not afford 


to hire an assistant. His daughter 
volunteered to help him. She soon 
mastered the art of shoeing horses, 


and then learned to builil every part 
of a wagon. She likes the work, and 
her father is proud of her. He says 
she knows more about blacksmithing 
and wagon-building than the average 
worker, and has more interest in her 
father’s business than a hired man 
could possibly have. Miss Minnie is 
very fond of horses, and pets all those 
that come to be shod. She has a pony 
of her own, which she calls Fawn, and 
on which she rides to take back shod 
horses to their owners and fo collect 
bills. She is reported as saying, “I 
would much rather work in the black- 
smith shop with father than do house- 


work. I am always healthy, and 
feel well all the time. When we 
ure not very busy in the shop I 
help mother in the house.” A four- 
year-old sister of the girl black- 
smith is about the shop all 


day, asking questions of her father and 
patting the horses. This little sister 
sxys she wants to be a blacksmith 
too, and the father says he will teach 
her when she is older, if she _ still 
wishes to learn. 
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TRADE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 











More and more, as population multi- 
plies, the economies of production give 
skill and efficiency in each special oc- 
cupation a permanent advantage over 
untrained labor. More and more us 
monopolies increase the cost of living 
an increasing number of women and 
girls are compelled to earn their living 
outside of their homes. Thus it be- 
comes every year more important for 
our girls, equally with our boys, to 
learn trades, whereby they may enter 
on fair terms the ranks of organized 
industry. To meet, this growing want 
a trade school for girls has been 
opened in Boston, and issues an appeal 
for donations to pay the cost of its 


summer term. 

“When the public schools close the 
last of June, hundreds of boys and 
girls of an age to begin trade training 
are likely to drift into unskilled indus- 
tries, though the skilled industries are 
sorely in need of trained helpers. 

“The Trade School for Girls hopes to 
take ninety of these children during 
the coming summer, and to give them 
free instruction in plain sewing, ma- 


chine operating, simple dressmaking 
and millinery, drawing and cooking. 
“In the summer of 1906 so many 
girls applied that there was a long 
waiting list. The school is open from 
9 to 4 daily (except Saturdays), and 


visitors are welcome. 

“Girls from suburban towns, as well 
as those in Boston, are eager for this 
training, and many parents are making 
great sacrifices to send their children 
to the school.” 

Two thousand dollars will be needed 


to carry on the school through the 
coming summer. Friends of the ad- 
vancement of women are invited to 
subscribe and thereby enable many 
young girls to become, by means of 
trade instruction, more efficient and 
successful workers. Similar schools 
should be started in every community: 
in fact, they should be made a part of 
our system of common school educa- 
tion. 

There are many industries in which 
women might find profitable employ- 
ment. As inside house-painters, paper- 
hangers, carpenters, and plumbers; as 
makers and repairers of furniture, 
shades and screens; as bee-keepers. 
poultry-raisers, market gardeners; as 
makers of jellies and preserves, and 
raisers of flowers, fruit and vegetables, 
they might hold their own with men. 
Wherever by excellence in some 
specialty they can achieve a recognized 
position, they will escape from half- 
paid, subordinate drudgery, and be- 
come to a certain extent their own em- 
ployers. 

It has always seemed strange to me 
that so few women study and practice 
dentistry, which would seem to offer 
an almost unlimited field. Thousands 
of women bose their teeth, and as a 
result their health, because they do not 
feel able to pay the high prices now 
charged by professional men; such 
would gladly avail themselves of the 
services of competent women dentists 
at moderate prices. There is probably 
hardly a_ single thriving village or 
manufacturing town in our country 
where a woman dentist could not find 
remunerative employment among wom- 
en. Trade schools for girls are needed. 


Let them be multiplied! - 
H. B. B. 





TEACHERS’ EQUAL PAY BILL. 





After a strong campaign waged over 
night against vigorous opposition on 
the floor, the women school teachers’ 
equal pay bill was passed by the New 
York Assembly on May 15 over Mayor 
McClellan’s veto, 82 to 55, a consider- 
ably smaller vote than that which 
passed it originally. The N. Y. Trib- 
une says: 

“The women teachers, who have 
won such a reputation as _ lobbyists 
of unexcelled ardor and persistence, 
as usual stood around the rail on the 
Assembly floor. There they held a 
small levee and directed their cam- 
paign. Assemblyman after Assembly- 
man flocked to the railing for a word 
or a smile from the lobbyists. ‘Did 
you ever see anything more disgusting 
in your whole life?’ asked an Assem- 
blyman of many years’ service, point- 
ing to the active group around the 
rail. The women were aided today by 
Senators White, McCarren, Grady, 





Gilchrist and several other members 
of the upper house. 

“When the bill was handed down, 
Assemblyman Sheridan said that it 
Was not in the proper order of busi- 
ness, and would not be until tomor- 
row. The Speaker held that the meas- 
ure would have to be laid aside unless 
a two-thirds vote could be had to con- 
sider it out of its regular order. As- 
semblyman Dowling, chairman of the 
Cities Committee, moved to consider 
the bill immediately, and it was car- 
ried, 109 to 14. Minority Leader 
Oliver then moved the previous ques- 
tion, shutting off debate, but dozens 
of members explained their votes on 
the rollcall. 

“Assemblymen Duell, Francis, Lee, 
Prentice, Cuvillier and Robinson 
spoke against the bill. Mr. Robinson, 
in explaining his vote, said that he 
had voted for the bill when it first 
came up for passage, but since that 
time he had been able to get fuller 
information on it, he had found a 
large number of the primary school 
teachers were opposed to it, and for 
that and other reasons he would vote 
against it. Mr. Cuvillier opposed it 
because he thought the mayor should 
be upheld and home rule maintained. 

“Assemblyman Hoey, a New York 
Democrat, stanchly supported the 
measure. ‘Few people realize the 
campaign of misrepresentation and de- 
ceit that has been waged by the men 
teachers against this bill,’ he said. 
‘It is unworthy of them. I have been 
actually insulted and threatened by 
one male teacher because 1 dared 
vote for this bill.’” 

On May 16, Assemblyman Cuvillier 
introduced a bill giving the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York City power to fix the salaries 
of all schoo] teachers. Its aim is to 
nullify the White equal pay bill. 





A COMICAL CONTRAST. 





Austria has just held its first elec- 
tion under “universal suffrage’’—uni- 
versal with half the people left out; 
for the government refused the peti- 
tion of Austrian women to be included. 
The Socialists cast a large vote and 
elected many of their candidates. The 
government is angry. It charges the 
result to the stay-at-homes, and is re- 
ported to be about to take legal meas- 
ures to punish the 50,000 men who did 
not vote. What a quaint piece of in- 
consistency, to forbid women to vote 
who want to, and at the same time 
try to force men to yote who do not 
want to! This is another example of 
“the antics of the Antis.” ALS. B. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Miss Katherine E. Conway, editor of 
the Boston Pilot, was deservedly hon- 
ored last week by having the Laetare 
medal of the University of Notre Dame 
conferred upon her. This medal is 
given every year to some man or wo- 
man distinguished for good service. A 
great throng filled the large hall of 
Boston College, where the exercises 
were held, and testified by warm ap- 
plause to their cordial appreciation of 
Miss Conway. <A number of promi- 
nent ecclesiastics spoke in her praise, 
but the best speech of all was made 
by her former pastor, the venerable 
and genial Bishop McQuaid of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. He said that’ when Miss 
Conway was a young lady and he was 
a young bishop, he sometimes preached 
rather abstruse sermons, containing 
passages that were over the heads of 
most of his congregation: but as she 
sat with her intelligent eyes fixed upon 
him, he could see that she followed all 
he was saying, and was even able to 
read between the lines. Bishop Me- 
Quaid was the only one of the speak- 
ers on this occasion who is an out- 
spoken believer in woman _ suffrage 
Let us hope that Miss Conway wili 
some day follow him into the suffrage 
camp. 


ELECTORAL REFORM IN SWEDEN. 
The petition of the 142,168 Swedish 
women who asked for Parliamentary 
suffrage has been disregarded. six 
woman suffrage bills were introduced 
in Parliament by members represent- 
ing all the different parties, but in the 
reform bill just passed, the women 
were not included. 
The Minneapolis Journal says: 
“While complete details are lacking 
in the cable dispatches, it is evident 
that the passage of the Lindmann suf- 
frage reform bill by both houses of the 
Swedish riksdag is the most impor- 
tant piece of legislation of recent 
years in Sweden. It is a long and de- 
cisive step toward universal suffrage 
and the evolution of a pure democratic 
monarchy. it is a reform that has 
been forced from the conservative 
party by the liberals and their social- 
democratic allies, and, while it is very 
far from being an ideal measure from 
the standpoint of the masses, it is a 
decisive step in the right direction. 
“The distinctive and unusual fea- 
ture of the new law is the system of 
proportional representation which it 
introduces. Under its workings a mi- 
nority party is likely to secure larger 
representation than under the old 
system of majorities. The conserva- 
tives, foreseeing that they would not 
be able much longer to refuse the de- 
mand of the people for a larger share 
in .the government, have insisted on 
proportional representation as an es- 
sential of any measure of suffrage re- 











form. As they held the first chamber 
of the riksdag, corresponding in a way 
to our senate, firmly under their con- 
trol, they were in a position to throw 
out any liberal reform measure. The 
first chamber has obstructed the path 
of reform as doggedly as the British 
House of Lords. It was entrenched 
behind privilege and property qualifi- 
cation, where the democracy could not 
reach it. The suffrage reform program 
of Premier Staaff, the predecessor of 
Lindmann and the first liberal pre- 
mier, was rejected by the first cham- 
ber, and his ministry fell. 

“Hugo Vallentin, our well-informed 
Stockholm correspondent, points out 
the way in which Premier Lindmann 
probably succeeded in getting his bill 
through the second chamber. Certain 
liberals of the second chamber, led by 
Daniel Persson of Dalecarlia, believed 
that half a loaf was better than no 
bread, and determined to support the 
Lindmann proposals. But they stipu- 
lated, as the price of their support, 
certain radical changes. These con- 
templated the reduction of the prop- 
erty qualification for membership in 
the first chamber from 4,000 to 2,000 
kronor annual income (that is, roughly 
speaking, from $1,000 to $500), and the 
payment of the same salaries to tne 
members of both chambers. These de- 
mands, while not of apparently great 
importance, are really revolutionary, 
for they make it possible for the oppo- 
nents of conservatism to send up many 
members to the first chamber. Indeed, 
they may be able in time to capture 
this citadel of conservatism. Herr 
Lindmann evidently was forced to ac- 
cept these changes, or something like 
them, in order to get his measure 
through the second chamber. 

“A bright day of political freedom 
is dawning for Sweden. The Lind- 
mann law is its first faint ray. It 
means that a large share of the 5 
per cent. of Swedish men who have 
hitherto been denied the right to voté 
for their representatives in  parlia- 
ment will now gain that -right It 
means that eventually Sweden, whose 
percentage of illiteracy is one of the 
lowest in the world, will secure her 
birthright of universal suffrage, and a 
government monarchical in form, but 
democratic in reality.” 





GOOD WORDS FOR TUSKEGEE. 





From Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
we receive 2 monthly report, which is 
well worthy of perusal and circulation. 
The pupils who graduate from this 
important institution show the ex- 
cellence of their training in the way in 
which they at once begin to labor for 
the improvement of their own race. 
Some of them are able to start other 
schools, similar in spirit and intention 
to their own alma mater. Others teach 
in colored schools already established. 
One young woman who is thus em- 
ployed writes back to Tuskegee: 

“T am anxious to build up a good 
school, and am doing all I can in this 
direction. I am only one, but I am 
one. I cannot do everything, but I can 
do something.” 

Julia Ward Howe. 


P. S. Tuskegee is co-educational. 





TAKE LEAFLETS WITH YOU. 





Before going away for the summer, 
every suffragist should lay in a good 
supply of suffrage leaflets, and enclose 
one in every letter that he or she 
writes during the vacation. This is a 
simple and easy way to carry on 
propaganda in the season when no 
meetings are being held. Send ten 
cents to Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Warren, O., for a sample set of the Na- 
tional leaflets, and ten cents to the 
Massachusetts W. S. A, 6 Marlboro 
St., Boston, for a sample set of the 
Massachusetts leaflets; then select the 
two or three kinds that you think best 
fitted to influence your friends, and lay 
in a full stock of them. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend writes from New York, “i 
enjoy the Journal very much, and be- 
lieve it is doing good work. I have 
been especially pleased with your un- 
derstanding of the school question and 
other public issues, in spite of our 
very unreliable city newspapers.” 


A subscriber in Hartford, Conn., in 
renewing her subscription, says: 
“Could not get along without the 
Journal.” 

From Philadelphia one _ writes: 
“Please find my subscription to the 
Woman's Journal. What an inspira- 
ton it is! To read of what busy wom- 
en are about all over the beautiful 
earth gives one encouragement to 
‘shine in our dark corner.’ ” 





A friend in Chatham, Mass., says: “I 
wish the Woman’s Journal could be 
put into every family. While I am not 
at home to receive the papers, they 
are safely guarded for me to peruse 
when I do come, and every word is 
read with interest ”’ 





A woman doctor in Newport, N. H., 
writes: “Your excellent publication 
was for years an inspiration and en- 
couragement to me when I was em- 
barrassed by public opinion § that 
looked askance at a woman who 
aspired to do what had been consid- 
ered only within the province of men. 
Now I never read that blessed paper 
but my heart is warmed anew by the 
spirit of helpfulness evinced for those 
who most need an outstretched, sym- 
pathizing hand.” 





Another friend in New Hampshire, in 








subscribing for two copies, writes: “I 
have to give my paper to so many 
friends that I hardly get a chance at 
one.” 





A friend in Baltimore writes: “I 
appreciate the Journal more than any 
magazine I take.” 





The President of the King’s Co. 
(N. Y.) P. E. League writes: “I should 
consider my suffrage education had 
been sadly neglected if I had not com- 
menced to take the Journal when I 
began my work for the enfranchise- 
ment of women fourteen years ago.” 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Wisconsin has four women lawyers, 
Mrs. Kate Pier and her three daugh- 
ters, all of Milwaukee. 

The Washington (D. C.), College of 
Law graduated a class of ten, five of 
whom were women, at its commence- 
ment on May 24. The dean, Mrs. Ellen 
Spencer Mussey, conferred the de- 
grees. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





The Wellesley College girls have 
raised $1640 for the famine sufferers in 
Russia and China. The proceeds of the 
college theatricals were given to the 
relief fund. So far as we have heard, 
this is the only college to take such 
action. It is a record of which Welles- 
ley may well be proud. 





There is a movement among Roman 
Catholic women in England to per- 
suade the authorities at Rome to sanc- 
tion the organization of Catholie col- 
leges for women at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Heretofore the church authori- 
ties have regarded the university cities 
as unfavorable to the faith of Catho- 
lic students, but a few years ago a 
college for young men was established 
at Oxford. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, who has 
long been the mainspring of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League of Massa- 


chusetts, the Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association for Good Government 


und the Massachusetts W. S. A., 1s 
about to migrate to the Pacifie coast 
and make her home in Seattle. Bos- 
ton’s loss will be Seattle’s gain. 





WHY WOMEN SHOULD NOT VOTE. 





By Dennis Hird, Principal of Ruskin 
College, Oxford. 





I take it for granted that, if women 
ure once admitted to the same privi- 
lege of voting as men, they will, in 
the end, become members of Parlia- 
ment. This result should be borne 
in mind when considering this serious 
question. 

early a woman should not have 
the vote because: 

1A woman is_ usually more 
straightforward in money matters than 
aman. Now, the first qualification for 
political business is diplomacy, so as 
to get the best of our opponents at any 
cost, otherwise there would be grave 
danger to our national greatness. 

2. A woman is tempted to idealize 
(She has been known even to idealize a 
man, and swoon away into hero-wor- 
ship) Now, the essence of Parliamen- 
tary life is humdrum. The greatness 
of the British Empire rests on the 
gospel of the commonplace. Success- 
ful politicians are men of small, 
grubbing instincts, the extent of whose 
outlook is measured by half the length 
of their noses. This is the State’s one 
foundation. If women introduce any 
ideals into public life, the sure founda- 
tions of our national greatness might 
crumble into patriotic dust. 

3. Woman has more moral enthu- 
siasm than man. Nothing could be 
more deadly than to introduce moral- 
ity or enthusiasm into public life, for 
it might destroy party Government. 

4. Successful men require a toy. 
There is no toy so charming or expen- 
sive as a_ well-dressed,- unthinking 
woman. But if woman were allowed 
the rights and duties of a free citizen, 
she might become the friend and com- 
rade of man, and his toy would be 
lost. 

5. Woman is a sympathetic animal. 
She might refuse to murder people in 
war, or to starve children in slums. 
The results of such sympathy are ter- 
rible to contemplate. Nations might 
be robbed of the glories of war, and 
butchers would either be out of work, 
or lose their pensions. Then what 
could we do with a nation of healthy 
children? We should have an alarm- 
ing increase of health, intelligence, 
and happiness. The rich would miss 
their slaves, and there would be hardly 
any incentive to make fortunes—even 
the peers might die out. 

6. Woman is a home-loving crea- 
ture. If she had political power she 
might turn her attention to domestic 
reforms, and seek the well-being of the 
home. Such homely details as these 
can never rank beside military glory 
and party greatness. The earth would 
reel in its orbit, if politicians were 
uniformly to seek the good of the peo- 
ple. I can imagine nothing more 
frightful in public life, unless it were 
that members of Parliament were com- 
pelled to keep the promises made in 
their election speeches. 

7. Woman is lacking in the criminal 
instincts. No education, no provoca- 
tion, no misery has been able to pro- 
duce a race of criminal women on a 
truly national scale of grandeur. If 





the motherly instincts of sacrifice for 
the good or the weak were once intro- 
duced into the official life of the na- 
tion, proud nations could no longer be 
built on misery and want. History 
would become as dull as a psalm sung 
by a wheezy gramophone. 

8. Woman is a good speaker, and 
has the gift of oratory. Now the 
House of Commons is as brilliant as a 
Burial Board, and as full of wit as a 
Hanging Committee. If woman should 
introduce oratory, the dead statesmen 
in Westminster Abbey would 
rise in a body and occupy 
the Strangers’ Gallery. This would 
revive all the old _ superstitions 
about ghosts. The House of Lords 
would become a branch of the Psychi- 
cal Research Society, which would di- 
vert their energies from statesman- 


ship. 

9 If woman had the vote, she 
might remodel the divorce laws 
on the basis of justice. This 


might tend to make men moral, and 
destroy our present form of Christian 
charity. It would be a serious blow 
to the Church, for it would show the 
Bishops had been mistaken. 

10. It is one of the glories of the 
British Empire that a woman will do 
a man’s work for half his pay. Now, 
in the case of payment of members, 
women members would work for less 
than the men, so that there would be 
a danger of more women being elected, 
to save the public purse, until, at last, 
men might be completely ousted from 
Parliament, and there would be no one 
left to obstruct public business. Be- 
sides, if woman took office, she would 
bring down the salaries of Ministers, 
and the surplus night be used to pay 
off the National Debt. This would be 
a grave disaster. No National webt 
means no British Empire. 

I earnestly implore all sincere be- 
lievers in the sacredness of almighty 
officialdom to ponder these reasons. 
We have now a solid foundation of 
public morality that might is right. 
If, for any moral or humanitarian rea- 
sons, we call in question this right of 
the blessed few, no man can predict 
to what extent the forces of common 
sense and leving kindness may be iet 
loose. The human race has become 
“vreat by free and abundant tempta- 
tions’; man is “ennobled by suffer- 
ing.’ Misery and murder are the laws, 
not only of mankind, but of the brutes. 
Any attempt to introduce an entirely 
new order of life should be resisted 
by all who have vested interests in 
weakness, squalor, and injustice. Per- 
ish the toiling masses, but preserve 
our national greatness, which, in all 
times, has been measured by the in- 
come tax and the pensions of the dis- 
cerning few. Blessed are the power- 
ful, so long as they are not women. 
Such is the awful warning from the 
crumbling statues of once mighty na- 
tions. 





SEMI-ANNUAL DIRECTORS’ MEET- 


ING. 





The semi-annual meeting of the 
State Board of Directors of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A. was held at 6 
Marlboro street, Boston, on May 17. 
Miss Blackwell presided. 

Mrs. Leonard gave the secretary's 
report. For the Finance Committee, 
Mrs. Schlesinger and Mrs. Cole re- 
ported that the $1500 fund for the 
work of the State Association was al- 
most completed. Mrs. Cole recom- 
mended local cake and candy sales as 
an effective way to raise money. 

Mrs. Park spoke of the importance 
of holding the State and local associa- 
tions more closely together, and asked 
the locals to report what they had 
done in the way of appointing local 
chairmen to correspond with the 
standing committees of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

The afternoon was devoted to re- 
ports, mainly encouraging, from as 
many of the 90 local branches as had 
been able to send representatives or 
written accounts of their year’s work. 

Boston. 

Mrs. Park reported that tlie Boston 
E. S. A. for Good Government had 
held five general meetings; had con- 
ducted on alternate Tuesdays a citi- 
zenship course addressed by many 
public men, heads of city departments; 
had done good work in many lines 
through its different committees; con- 
tributes $100 a year to the State Asso- 
ciation, and works hard for school 
suffrage. It had charge of five wards 
at the last election. 

Brighton and Allston. 

Mrs. Brown’ reported that the 
Brighton and Allston League had had 
a successful meeting at Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s, addressed by Mrs. Eager, Mrs. 
Lowell and Mrs. Newell. Three new 
members joined and three more were 
promised. 

Brookline. 

Mrs. Newell reported that Brookline 
had branched out into committees and 
held meetings on subjects other than 
suffrage Next year it means 
tv concentrate on _ suffrage. Of 
its three public meetings, one 
was addressed by Mrs. Park, one 
was a reception to Mrs. Florence Kel- 
ley, and the third will be held in June 
with Mrs. Schlesinger. There are 200 
members. 

City Point. 

Mrs. Boland said the City Point 
League held regular meetings, and had 
from 20 to 30 non-members, mostly 
young people, present at every meet- 
ing. It has organized a Young Peo- 
ples’ Chorus, which is very popular. 
It gave an entertainment, “The Dis- 
trict School,” also by young people, 
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which netted between $40 and $50. 

“Adapt your meetings to unbe- 

lievers,” said Mrs. Boland. “The 

way to get in any sort of people 

you want—young people, or unbeliev- 

ers, or men—is to invite them.” 
Cambridge. 

Miss Mary Ware Allen reported that 
Cambridge had held one closed and 
one open meeting, the latter very suc- 
cessful, with Mrs. Florence Kelley as 
speaker. Correspondence in the Cam- 
bridge papers followed, pro and con. 
Cambridge has contributed $25 to the 
State. 

East Boston. 

Mrs. J. W. Smith said the Past Bos- 
ton League had had unusual success 
this year in getting in young people 
“My grand-daughter asked five girls 
in her high-school class each to in- 
vite one boy of the class to help serve 
the refreshments at one of our enter- 
tainments. I hardly thought they 
would all accept, but they did; and we 
found that those who had not been 
asked felt slighted, so we _ invited 
them, too, and got them.” 

Leominster. 

Mrs. Pope said: “Leominster has 
held six public meetings, one of them 
a supper, to which we invited the gen- 
tlemen. We gave them a ‘real good 
supper,’ with young people to serve it, 
and a social afterwards. We also held 
a big parlor meeting at Mrs. Putnam’s, 
and invited the W. C. T.. U. We have 
done our usual school suffrage work, 
and succeeded in getting an objection- 
able member off the school board. 
We have contributed $12 to the State 
Association. We have secured de- 
bates in the high schools, and suffrage 
articles in the Leominster and Fitci- 
burg papers. We have lost by death 
three old and valued members, Mrs. 
Sarah A. Bryant, Mrs. Lucretia Law- 
rence and Mrs. Martha Crocker.” 

Malden. 

Mrs. Quimby said the Mafden wo- 
men had increased their school vote, 
and defeated an effort to put a woman 
off the school board. The Committee 
is enlarging its enrolment, and sends 


letters of thanks to any prominent 
person who endorses the cause. 
Natick. 

Mrs. Esty said the Natick League 
had held 8 meetings with Mrs. O. A. 
Cheney. At one, the topic was 
Jamaica, with maps: at = another. 


Japan, with photographs. One of the 
best meetings was that at which every 
member told how he or she became 
a suffragist. The League has 40 mem- 
bers; it has reports of all its meetings 
in the local papers, and runs a column 
of suffrage matter in one. They helped 
to defeat a local editor for the school 
board, because of his liquor affilia- 
tions. He claimed that it was because 
he was a Roman Catholic. Thereupon 
the League secured the election of a 
bright Catholic woman to the board. 
and she has proved a valuable mem- 
ber. 
Needham. 

Barnes said the League had 
held more meetings this year than 
last. It met every month but one. It 
has secured a suffrage speaker before 
the Woman’s Alliance and the W. C. 


Mrs. 


T. U., and hopes to send $8 to the 
State Association. 
Newton. 
Mrs. Lowell said the Newton 


League had worked to get women to 
register and vote, and, witf the help 
of the City Federation, the candidates 
it suggested to the political parties for 
the school board were elected. It has 
held a public meeting at Lasell Sem- 
inary, when arguments for and 
against suffrage were discussed by 
Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, Mrs. 
E. N. L. Walton and Miss Swankie 
Cameron, of England; another in New- 
tonville, where Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 
spoke on “The End of International 
Duelling’; and another in Newton, 
when the Rey. Milan C. Ayres spoke 
on “The Influence of America on 
Shakespeare.” This proved to be a 
strong suffrage lecture, and resulted 
in nine new members. The League 
also had a benefit in the form of a 
dramatic reading by Mrs. Blanche C. 
Martin, who gave the “Sunken Bell.” 
At a meeting in West Newton, Mrs. 
Bertrand E. Taylor, president of the 
Newton Federation of Women's Clubs, 
spoke on the work of the Federation, 
and Miss Ida C. Clothier, of Manitou, 
gave an account of the good accom- 
plished by the women in Colorado. 
Miss Clothier made quite an impres- 
sion; and later, at another meeting in 
Newtonville, she explained her work 
among girls who go to Colorado in 
search of health with inadequate 
means, and are left stranded. Money 
was given to assist in her good work. 
An all-day Sewing Bee was held at 
the home of the president for the Fed- 
eration Bazar. “A public meeting at 
the home of Mrs. Nathaniel T. Allen, 
West Newton, took the Armenian wo- 
men as its subject. The League gave 
$10, and a collection of $20 was taken 
up and sent to Miss Emily C. Wheeler 
for the Armenian orphans. The 
League has bought $2 worth of litera- 
ture from the State Association, and 
distributed it among visitors. At all 
its meetings, social intercourse is en- 
couraged, questions of general inter- 
est are discussed, and money and per- 
sonal help and sympathy given to en. 
courage many humanitarian move- 
ments. The League has aided the 
Newton Federation, and feels it a 
privilege. It has reduced the dues, in 
hopes of inducing families to join. 
Hereafter. the first member of a fam- 
ily joining the League pays a dollar 
a year, and each additional member 
of the same family fifty cents. The 
League has already secured four young 
people in this way. It has added 31 
new members during the year. Mrs. 


Lowell emphasized the great advan- 
tage that the League has found in 
joining the Newton Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. Its members have 
mingled with those of the 11 other 
Newton clubs, have convinced them 
that suffragists are not monsters or 
“freaks,” have lent a strong hand to 
all their united efforts for the com- 
mon good, and led to a marked change 
of feeling in Newton toward suffrage 
and the suffragists. 
Sharon. 

Mrs. Charles A. Perry said the 
League had met monthly, and often 
had invited guests present. It tries 
to do one thing of substantial weight 
each year. This time it united with 
the W. C. T. U. in securing Anna 
Shaw for a lecture. 

Somerville. 

Mrs. Southwell said the Somerville 
League had held union meetings 
monthly with the Municipal League 
and the School Association, asking in 
also as Many outsiders as possible. It 
had a good meeting at Mary Lincoln's 
with Mrs. Boland as speaker. Once 
they invited the presidents of all the 
women’s clubs. Three men on the 
school board tried to put off it a wo- 
man who had served acceptably for 
eight years, but she was kept on. The 
League invited Representative Luce to 
debate with Miss Blackwell, holding 
out to him the hope of making some 
converts to anti-suffrage; but he de- 
clined. He said he had presented the 
question before one of our strongest 
associations (the College League), and, 
so far as he could learn, he had con- 
verted nobody. 


Winchester. 
Miss Nowell said the League had 
20 members, and has lately secured 


four new ones. It holds three meet- 
ings a year, and sends about $10 to the 
State Association. 

Ware. 





Mrs. Snow said that the local Com-| 
mittee at Ware holds one meeting a 
year. The members expect also to at- 
tend the Lucy Stone memorial meeting | 
at West Brookfield on May 21. Mrs. 
Park’s recent address before the Ware 


Study Club was much enjoyed. 
Pilgrimage on Aug. 13. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Eager announced | 


that suffragists were invited to join 
in a pilgrimage to Lucy Stone’s birth- | 
place at West Brookfield on her birth- | 
day, Aug. 13. “Mrs. Boland and 1 | 
ure going,” said Mrs. Eager, “and we 
shall be glad to have any others join 
us.” 
Worcester. 

Mrs. Anna G. Fowler said that the 
Worcester League has 38 members, 
and has gained 10 new ones this year. 
It has held monthly meetings, two of 
them memorial meetings for Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Livermore. It sup- 
plies the reading rooms of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. and Y. W. C. A. with the Wo- 
man’s Journal, and has subscribed for 
ten copies of Progress; has made one 
of its oldest members a life member, 
and contributed $30 to the State As- 
sociation. It sent one delegate to the 
National Convention at Chicago, and 
two to the State Convention at Low- 
ell. It has invited the Massachuset‘s 
W. S. A. to hold its next annual meet- 
ing at Worcester, and the invitation 
has been accepted. 

Stoughton. 

The League has 25 members; has 
held monthly meetings, also a public 
meeting with Mr. Blackwell as speak- 
It has used some of the programs 





er. 
sent from National Headquarters. Its 
main efforts have been concentrated 

literature and press work. It 


upon 
has placed the bound leaflets in the 
Public Library and the Woman’s Jour- 
nal in the reading room, and furnished 
the Young Men’s Congress of the Con- 
gregationalist Chureh with literature 
to be used in a public debate. The 
Stoughton Sentinel has printed short 
articles in favor, also notices of the 
meetings. The next meeting will be 
a peace meeting. 
Connecticut Valley. 

The Connecticut Valley Association 
has had one very interesting meeting, 
when members from the towns through 
the valley gathered for the first time 
since organization. The principal 
features were addresses by William 
Lioyd Garrison and Mrs. Eager, who 
always inspires us by her own zeal 
and enthusiasm. We hope our second 
annual meeting will be as successful. 

Pittsfield. 

Six meetings have been held with 
interesting programs. Money was sent 
to aid the Oregon campaign, and also 
to aid the child-labor bill. On May 11 
Mrs. Eager gave an address. In con- 
sequence four new members’ were 
added, and seven women registered. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley’s work in the 
Consumers’ League and for child-labor 
laws was well discussed at all the 
meetings. A delegate was sent to the 
Lowell Convention. This is a very 
anti-suffrage community, but the work 
is carried on quietly and faithfully, 
and is making its way. 

Grafton. 

The Grafton Association for Bettec 
Laws for Women and Children has 2+ 
members. It has had five very in- 
teresting meetings held at the homes 
of the members, every other month. 
At the first, Mrs. Harriet Eager 
spoke to about 40, and _ the As- 
sociation was started. At the second 
a paper was read on the Life of Lucy 
Stone, written by Mrs. Albert A. 
Fisher. The third meeting was devot- 
ed to Arbitration and the Peace Con- 
ference. The fourth had another in- 
teresting paper on the life of Susan B. 
Anthony, by Mrs. Edwin H. Marble 
president of the Worcester League, 








who kindly invited our association to 
a lecture by Mrs. Boland in the Wor- 


cester Woman's Club House. This 
month the subject was Australia and 
New Zealand. We appreciated the 
information obtained. These meetings 
have been pleasant and informal and 
all have gained wisdom not only on 
the subject of woman suffrage, but on 
general topics connected with it. 

We have had two parlor meetings 
with addresses, and we have tried to 
increase the school vote. We have lost 
this year several members by death 
and by removal. 

Deerfield. 

The women of Deerfield are quite 
alive in the cause of suffrage, and we 
see nothing at present to be done only 
agitate and let people know we live. 
A large number of enrolment cards 
have been circulated. 

Salem. 

The Salem Society for Better Laws 
for Women and Children has 34 mem- 
bers, 28 of whom joined when Mrs. 
Eager formed the Association, and six 
have been added since. At the meet- 
ing at Mrs. David M. Little’s, Mrs. 
Park and Mrs. Eager spoke very inter- 
estingly of the work. We hope to add 
more members as opportunity offers, 
and we know that many more are in- 
terested who have not yet joined. 

Winthrop. 

We find it most beneficial to have 
every alternate meeting a “Guest 
Night,” held either at the house of 
some member or at the Ocean View 
Hotel. Last month three ladies who 
felt their own homes too small, clubbed 
together and defrayed the ex- 
pense of the parlors. Each mem- 
ber is privileged to invite two 
guests. Town officials, ete., are 
sent a formal invitation. Extracts 
relating to bills before the House and 
extracts of general interest are read 
from the “Quarterly Letter,’ and the 
speaker of the evening is introduced. 
We have been fortunate in having 
men and women whose names are 
linked with topics of widespread inter- 
est come to us to speak on the subject 
next their hearts. Music and refresh- 
ments finish the evening. An assess- 
ment of less than 50 cents per capita 
has covered the cost. As a result of 
Mrs. Mead’s inspiring words on peace, 
our secretary, Miss Schryver, and Mrs. 
Irederick Barbour attended the Peace 
Congress in New York as delegates. 
When we first determined to bring be- 
fore the people of Winthrop the best 
thoughts of the day, there was a cry 
from some members that “we were 
getting away from the vital point of 


woman suffrage,” consequently we 
organized a “Civic Committee,” to 


which each member of the League was 
eligible, while no member was called 
upon to sign unless inclined. It result- 
ed in a complete list. We have re- 
sponded to the call of the Governor 
for famine-stricken Russia, to the 
fund for school decoration in the 
town, and have given toward a Win- 
throp Free Bed for five years on the 
Floating Hospital. So far, no better 
way of keeping a balance in our treas- 
ury has been found than the regula- 
tion “Whist.” The chaotic condition 
of our town politics the last two years 
has made it seem best to avold that 
issue, as loyal members of our League 
were arrayed on both sides of the 
burning «question of our water plant. 
The last election of our town officials 
was in the nature of an eruption. An- 
other year we hope to enter the lists 
with a candidate for the school board. 
Recommendations. 

Mrs. Park urged the importance of 
school suffrage work. Mrs. Eager an- 
nounced the organization of a number 
of new suffrage clubs, aggregating 160 
members, and emphasized the import- 
ance of press work. The woman suf- 
frage department that she edits in the 
Newton Journal is now being pub- 
lished also in the Somerville Sun. Miss 
Blackwell, too, laid stress on press 
work. and asked anyone who knew an 
editor, or had means of securing the 
publication of suffrage news items in 
a local paper, to communicate with 
her. Miss Mabel E. Adams urged the 
members to take enrolment cards with 
them wherever they went. 

Send Names of New Members. 

One of the most active members of 
the Sharon League said she did not get 
the Quarterly Letter. Let the secre- 
tary of each local send the names and 
addresses of all new members, as soon 
as they join, to Miss Cliff at 6 Marl- 
boro’ street, and they will receive the 
Letter. 

Refreshments and a_ social hour 
closed a very interesting afternoon. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 


LEAGUES. 





Roxbury.—The League met on May 
11, with Mrs. Mosher, its president. 
The invitation was to an “informal 
supper,” which proved to be a bounti- 
ful, daintily-prepared banquet, the 
various courses served by the daughter 
and niece of the hostess. A long table, 
reinforced by four tete-a-tete tables, 
accommodated the twenty-three ladies. 
All the tables were decorated with 
flowers. The free and cordial welcome 
of Mrs. Mosher put all the company 
at ease, and good cheer prevailed. Af- 
terwards delegates with alternates 
were appointed for the State annual 
meeting in the fall, and a plan of work 
was discussed for the coming year. 
On motion of Mrs. Osgood, a unani- 
mous vote of thanks was extended to 
the hostess. At the suggestion of a 
member, a salvo of “Three cheers for 
the Roxbury League” was quietly 
given. The League adjourned its last 
meeting for the year with best wishes 
to all for a happy summer.—R.F.O. 





Newton. -The League had charge of 





“Ye Big Colonial Concert,” in connec- 
tion with the Bazar of the Newton 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
Newton League has proven itself equal 
to the other clubs in the Federation, 
and has done its share for the civic 
betterment of Newton. This is a good 
example for other Suffrage Leagues 
and Associations to follow. To be- 
come a recognized part of the com- 
munity is a great step gained for the 
cause. No organization, nowadays, 
can gain recognition worth anyfhing 
unless it proves itself of service to 
others. Lend a hand to any beneficial 
interest, and so make friends for your 
particular interest. This is a sure way 
to promote our cause. E. 





Reading.—The Association for Bet- 
ter Laws for Women and Children 
met with Mrs. Helen W. Brown on 
May 21. Mrs. Park spoke on “The 
Practical Aspect of Equal Suffrage,” 
and Mrs. Eager on “The Present Need 
in Massachusetts.” 





West Brookfield.—The Lucy Stone 
Association met on May 21. The pro- 
gram was a consideration of Mrs. 
Stone’s life, divided into seven, topics, 
and taken up by different members: 
Early life, until she began to go from 
home; college life; public life previous 
to special activity for suffrage; work 


for suffrage; home life in later 
years; betterment of laws; quota- 
tions from her lectures and writ- 


ings. Mrs. Stone’s nieces, Mrs. Phebe 
Stone Beeman and Miss Clara Barlow, 
gave personal reminiscences. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Samuel Look Avery. 

The death of Mr. Avery, a prominent 
citizen of Louisville, Ky., and a life- 
long friend of the enfranchisement of 
women, is both a private and a public 
loss. Although best known as a suc- 
cessful business man, Yew in his own 
or any other city have done So much 
for their fellow men. 

Mr. Avery was in his sixty-first 
year, born in Aurora, N. Y., December 
9, 1846. He was a son of Mr. B. F. and 
Mrs. Susan Look Avery, and is sur- 
vived by his mother, who lives in 
Louisville, aged 90 years. He attended 
the public schools of Louisville, and, 
after completing his education at Mid- 
dlebury Academy, of New York, and 
Phillips’ Academy, of Andover, Mass, 
entered business in his early manhood 
with his father. Though he had not 
attained his majority, Mr. Avery en- 
listed in the Civil War near its close 
and served for about a year. 

His father established the firm of B. 
F. Avery & Sons, plow manufacturers, 
which subsequently became one of the 
great enterprises of the South. The 
business was a success from the start. 
During the Civil War it received a 
temporary check, but upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, it entered upon a 
new era, with Southern development. 
The factory was used as a military 
hospital during the war. Mr. B. F. 
Avery was a man of initiative and en- 
ergy, «und these qualities descended in 
full measure on his son. 

Mr. Samuel Avery was a very earn- 
est member of the Commercial Club, 
one of the organizers of the Louisvilie 
Board of Trade, and did all in his 
power to foster the welfare of these in- 
fant organizations. He was one of the 
promoters of the Great Southern Ex- 
position, held in Louisville in 1883, the 
first great enterprise of this sort which 
had been undertaken by the city. 

Besides his connection with B. F. 
Avery & Sons, Mr. Samuel L. Avery 
was actively connected with the 
Northern Lake Ice Co., Louisville 
Transfer Co. and Wheeler Carriage Co. 
In 1873, he was appointed a member 
of the Board of Charity Commission- 
ers by Mayor Chas. D. Jacobs. Later, 
he was himself a candidate for mayor 
on the Republican ticket, but was 
not elected. 

In 1895, Mr. Avery was appointed 
with Capt. John Leathers and Bishop 
Dudley to count the ballots cast in the 
election of that year. After a pains- 
taking investigation, a report was 
made of the actual conditions revealed, 
which report proved to be a most im- 
portant service to the cause of ballot 
reform. 

On his retirement from the firm of 
B. F. Avery & Sons, he entered the fire 
insurance business. The firm is one of 
the best known and the most success- 
ful in the city. 

Mr. Avery began the publication of 
the “Home and Farm,” an _ agricul- 
tural newspaper, afterward sold to Mr. 
Richard W. Knott. 

Mr. Avery was a Presbyterian, as 
were his father’s family. He was of 
Scotch descent and a member of the 
Scottish Society of Louisville. 

Mr. Avery was best known through 
his connection with the Home and 
Savings Fund Company, which he 
founded October 30, 1886, and he has 
been continuously its president. The 
twentieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the company was celebrated 
last October. In an address to the 
stockholders, he said: 

“Looking backward these twenty 
years, when we undertook to fight the 
battle of ‘Economy’ and to aid and 
show the people how soon after it is 
started, ‘the saving habit’ becomes a 
positive pleasure, and in the end 
brings to the individual and the family 
an amount of happiness that can come 
from hardly any other source, we feel 
deeply gratified at the results and have 





HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


TO REMAIN A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 
29th to 30th street, just east of Fifth avenue 
New York. 
Over 400 rooms. Absolutely Fire-proof. Rates $1.00 day up 
Nestaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Convenient to shopping and theatre district, 
Caters jally to women traveling or visiting 
New York alone. Also Hotel Westminster 
Irving place and 16th street. 
European plan $1 per day up. 
American plan $3 per day up. 
A. W. EAGER, Proprietor. 








been fully repaid for our efforts in 
helping so many. As to the strength 
of the company, there can be no ques- 
tion. We have paid to the stockhold- 
ers nearly $600,000 in dividends; our 
stock of $6,000,000 is about all sub- 
scribed for, and our working capital 
of over $1,000,000 is increasing an- 
nually at the rate of about $175,000.” 

Besides his mother, Mrs. Susan Look 
Avery, Mr. Avery is survived by two 
brothers, Mr. Geo. C. Avery, president 
of B. F. Avery & Sons, and Mr. Sydney 
Avery, of Clyde, I1l.; three sisters, Mrs. 
Lydia Coonley Ward and Mrs. J. W. 
Shanklin, of Chicago, and Mrs. ©. 
Bonnycastle Robinson, of Louisville, 
also by one daughter, Mrs. Dr. Edgar 
Birdsall, of Glens Falls, N. Y. Five 
and one-half years ago Mr. Avery lost 
his only son, and from that blow he 
never recovered. 

His sympathies and purse were al- 
Ways open to those in distress. Every 
enterprise for the welfare of the city 
had his hearty encouragement and 
generous support. He was the most 
widely known man in the city, and his 
loss is sadly mourned by all. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Warren Memorial Church, March 1, 
and were largely attended. The direc- 
tors of the Home and Savings Fund 
Company attended the funeral in a 
body. His remains were laid to rest 
in the bosom of mother earth in the 
family lot in Cave Hill Cemetery, there 
to remain till the last day, “when the 
secrets of all hearts will be made mani- 
fest.” 





A MODERN PARABLE. 


In response to a toast, “The Visiting 
Nurse,” distinguished doctor gave 
the following version of the parable, 

“And who is my neighbor?’ 

And it came to pass that a mother 
went down from the second to the 
nineteenth ward, and fell among mi- 
crobes, and the microbes increased and 
multiplied, and behold, they attacked 
the baby, and the child was stripped 
of its nutrition and was left half 
dead. And a certain physician passed 
that way on the same side, and wrote 
a prescription. And in like manner a 
benevolent Countess was good to the 
child, but behold, not good with it; 
and left money, and soon passed to 
the other side, and gave a vaudeville 
performance on the Lake Shore Drive 
for the benefit of the South Sea _ Isl- 
anders. But a certain visiting nurse, 
as she journeyed, came to where the 
child was, and behold, she was not 
only good to the child but good with 
it. And she poured soap and water 
over the child, and put it on a bed, 
and the bed was clean and warm and 
dry, and the primary nutrition of the 
child waxed and grew, and the second- 
ary nutrition did likewise, and there 


was no more retrograde metamor- 
phosis. And the mother of the child 


opened her mouth and spake in broken 
English: “Heaven bless you, Miss, a 
thousand times! If you not come, I 
not have my baby.’’—Hospital Recor 1. 





CHILDREN’S FARM SCHOOL 


LEAGUE, 





The ofticers of the Children’s School 
Farm League in New York are pre- 
pared to explain how to start gardens, 
lend photographs and lantern slides, 
and provide the services of a lecturer 
and practical adviser. The officers are: 
Mrs. Henry Parsons, president; Mrs. 
Emily Lamb Tuckerman, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Howard Van Sinderen, 
second vice-president and treasurer; 
and Miss Emily B. Van Amringe, sec- 
retary. ; 

Mrs. Parsons founded and directed 
the children’s school garden of De Witt 
Clinton Park, and the League will take 
charge of a school farm at the James- 
town Exposition. Forty thousand 
square feet of ground have been al- 
lotted near the model school building. 
A New York man has given $4,000 for 
the tools, seeds, and supervisor. The 
exposition company will prepare the 
ground and arrange for the free trans- 
portation of children from neighboring 
towns, so that twenty may be at work 
every day, as a practical demonstra- 
tion of the work. Norfolk club women 
will furnish a house that has been 
given for the use of the league and the 
children. 

The lists for the garden at DeWitt 
Clinton Park had a thousand names in 
two days. 

At the close of the school farm at 
the exposition, the League will give 
practical, experimental demonstrations 
of the system in different parts of the 
country. It is hoped that the expo- 
sition farm will convince many club 
women from different parts of the 
country of the value of the work. 





When a man gets a letter from a 
woman and finds that it is written 
right straight along on pages 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, in proper order, how she rises 
a estimation!—Somerville Jour- 
nal. 
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GIVE WHAT YOU CAN. 





It was only a sunny smile, 
And little it cost in giving, 
But it scattered the night 
Like morning light, 
And made the day worth living. 
Through life’s dull warp a woof it 
wove 
In shining colors of light and love, 
And the angels smiled as they watched 
above, 
Yet little it cost in giving. 
It was only a kindly word, 
And a word that was lightly spoken, 
Yet not in vain, 
For it stilled the pain 
Of a heart that was nearly broken. 
It strengthened a fate beset by fears, 
And groping blindly through mists of 
tears 
For light to brighten the coming years, 
Although it was lightly spoken. 


It was only a helping hand, 
And it seemed of little availing, 
But its clasp was warm, 
And it saved from harm 
A brother whose strength was fail- 
ing. 
Its touch was tender as angels’ wings, 
And it rolled the stone from the hid- 
den springs, 
And pointed the way to higher things, 
Though it seemed of little availing. 


A smile, a word, or a touch, 
And each is easily given, 
Yet one may win 
A soul from sin, 
Or smooth the way to heaven. 
A smile may lighten the failing heart, 
A word may soften pain’s keenest 
smart, 
A touch may lead us from sin apart— 
How easily each is given! 


A WOMAN IN BUSINESS. 

Miss Elizabeth E. Boit is a good ex- 
ample of the success that a woman 
may win in business. 

At eighteen she entered the employ 
of the Dudley Hosiery Knitting Mill 
Company at Newton Lower Falls, 
Mass., as timekeeper for the girls in 
the sewing and finishing rooms. She 
had prepared herself for book-keeping, 
but from a child she had always pre- 
ferred the active duties. She liked bet- 
ter to wash and wipe the dishes than 
to sit down and hem the towels, so she 
took up the active work in the factory, 
and was promoted from one position 
to another till she had full charge of 
the finishing department. When H. B. 
Scudder started the Allston Mills at 
Allston, to manufacture’ children’s 
scarlet wool goods and hosiery, Miss 
Boit was made superintendent of the 
plant. A few years later, when the 
factory was to be sold, Miss Boit and 
the foreman, Mr. Charles N. Winship, 
decided to unite their capital and ex- 
perience to develop an industry of 
their own. They began to operate as 
Winship, Boit & Co. Their factory at 
Wakefield has had to be enlarged 
again and again. It now has 370 knit- 
ting machines, 325 sewing machines 
and 700 employees. Every device is 
employed to make the big mill one of 
the most sanitary and best equipped 
in the country. There are a complete 
system of sprinklers to protect against 
fire, an air-moistening system of puri- 
fying the air, electricity for lighting, 
the best system of ventilation, a com- 
plete telephone system, large, light and 
airy cloak-rooms, and dining and rest 
room. All the details have been 
thought out by a good housekeeper. A 
caterer is summoned on stormy days 
to provide the lunch, and if a really 
big storm comes, a conveyance is sent 
for those of the employees who are off 
the line of cars. Miss Boit keeps a 
thoroughly friendly and human rela- 
tion with all the hundreds of young 
women in her employ. 

The daily output of the mill is now 
120) dozen. Lord and Taylor, and 
Brown, Durrell & Co., handle the entire 
product, and Lord and Taylor say that 
there is nothing made today in under- 
wear that can touch these goods. 








NATIONAL PURITY CONGRESS. 





The National Purity Congress wil! 
hold its annual meeting in Battle 
Creek, Mich., Oct. 31—Nov. 6. This 
Congress is held under the National 
Purity Federation. Purity, temper- 
ance and reform organizations pro- 
moting purity are urged to send dele- 
gates. Information may be had from 
the president of the Federation, B. 8. 
Steadwell, La Crosse, Wis. 





THE TRAFFIC IN GIRLS. 





Six Japanese girls, each nailed in ua 
pine box, were nearly killed by sulphur 
fumigation on board the steamer Oanfa 
at Victoria, B. C. The girls, said to be 
imported for immoral purposes, were 
consigned to K. Sesookien, a steerage 
passenger, alleged to be Taki Kaijoro, 
a procurer, who was deported from 
San Francisco two years ago. Through 
exchange of courtesies between British 
and American authorities, the six 
women and Sesookien were taken to 
Port Townsend, Wash., Saturday 
night and will be sent back to Japan 
on the Oanfa, which is scheduled to 
sail today. 


Smallpox broke out on the Oanfa 
during the ship’s previous trip from 
the Orient, and on reaching Victoria 
on the present trip the entire steerage 


was fumigated. The hatches were bat- 
tened down and a large quantity of 
sulphur was ignited below. In a short 
time violent and protracted sneezing 
was heard in the freight. The com- 
partment was hurriedly opened, offi- 
cers of the ship fearing that a pet cat 
had been imprisoned in the sulphur 
fumes. Surprise was great when a 
chorvs of sneezes issued from the six 
heavy pine boxes, while frantic 
scratching in the cases hetokened great 
anxiety to escape. On opening the 
cases, an almond-eyed girl appeared in 
each. Food and water supply was in- 
geniously placed in each box, which 
was fitted like a toy room.—Springfield 
Republican. 





A NEW RUSSIAN PAPER. 





The Russian Echo Publishing Asso- 
ciation has been started in Boston, to 
raise funds to publish a _ Russian 
wee'ly. The aim of the paper will be 
to give news from the battlefield of 
Russia, and to introduce the thousands 
of newcomers from that country to the 
social and economic life of America. 
Although most of the immigrants from 
Russia are of Jewish birth, many of 
them lnow on-y the Russian language 
and feel keenly the absence of a Rus- 
sian paper. It takes time for them to 
learn English, and. being strangers 
here, homesick and lonesome, they 
long for a paper in their own tongue. 
So many things are strange and new 
to them in the new country, and need 
explanation. Thousands have grown 
heartsick and despondent' = through 
lack of sympathy and encouragement. 
which they could have found in a paper 
printed in Russian. Any one in sym- 
pathy with those immigrants who 
have endured the storm of revolution 
in their own land, can do his or her 
share towards helping them to a hap- 
pier life in this country by supporting 
the movement for a Russian weekly. 
Shares in the association are $5. In- 
formation can be had from Dr. M. J. 
Konikow, 56 Brunswick street, Rox- 
bury. Mass. 





THE DUTCH TAKE HOLLAND. 





Anti-suffrage papers in America are 
making «a great deal of the fact that 
the suffragists’ independent candidate, 
Hon. Bertrand Russell, was not victo- 
rious at the recent by-election in 
Wimbledon, England. Nobody ever 
imagined he would be. That district 
is so strongly Conservative that even 
the Liberals, now the dominant party 
in England at large, declined to nomi- 
nate a candidate at Wimbledon, know- 
ing that he would have no chance. 
But, as the Conservative candidate 
was, in the language of the press, ‘a 
veteran anti-suffrage war-horse,” the 
suffragists put up a candidate of their 
own, not with any expectation of 
electing him, but as a protest, and in 


order to make an educational cam- 
paign. And because, in this over- 


whelmingly Conservative stronghold, a 
candidate who had only the nomina- 
tion of the suffragists did not win, our 
“Antis’” claim that the principle of 
woman suffrage has been condemned 
in England! They are thankful for 
smal! mercies. 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S WORK. 





Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead writes to 
the Outlook: 

In your editorial you «quote Miss 
Stephen as saying that “there is a 


ceitain absurdity about the mere sug- 
gestion of men’s taking an increased 
part in woman's work: . what is, 
in fact, proposed is that women, while 
continuing to do all their own work, 
shall take an increased share in that 
of men,” and you evidently consider 
this “an indisputable truth.” 

To my mind, ever since the begin- 
ning of machinery man has encroached 
on “woman’s work,” and is bound to 
continue the transference of work now 
done at home to places outside the 
home. Once all women were produc- 
ers: today many are not. These latter 
ure no more idle than the midge dart- 
ing over a summer pool, but they are 
unproductive. They no longer need 
to make yeast, vinegar, butter, cheese, 
candles, soap, collars, shirts, stockings, 
coats. They neither spin nor weave nor 
dye all the household textiles, as did 
their foremothers. They must have 
new avenues of productivity if they are 
not to be parasites. Man’s invasion 
of their sphere has set them free for 
u more needed and more spiritual work 
It is useless to speak of “man’s 
work” and “woman’s work’ as if they 
were static. They are in constant 
flux. The electric cooker and endless 
possible helps to household labor must 
be reckoned with in the near future. 

Moreover, as Miss Jane Addams, 
Miss Mary McDowell, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, and other suffragists who are 
leading social reformers in this coun- 
try are never weary in pointing out, 
not only must millions of women now 
earn their living outside the home, but 
the housekeeper, as well as they, is 
more and more dependent on outside 
conditions which only a voter can ef- 
ficiently control. Pure food was once 
a matter of the housekeeper’s care; 
now she must depend on legislation. 
She cannot make gas as she once made 
candles, or control her water or milk 
supply. EX\very year each household is 
growing more dependent on conditions 














that the woman who loves her home 
ought to desire to help control. 

It is the failure to grasp the im- 
mense significance of the new indus- 
trial era as bearing on the woman 
and the home that seems to me to be 
the cause of much belated anti-suffrage 
argument. A century ago it might 
have applied. 

It is interesting to note that at the 
great National Peace Congress in New 
York, every woman who was asked 
to speak happened to be a woman 
suffragist. It is safe to say that four- 
fifths of the women who are doin;z 
noble service for the community are 


woman suffragists, and four-fifths 
of the women whose names 
are in the society columns in 
whist contests, competing for 


athletic prizes, and posing for beauty 
shows, are positive anti-suffragists. 
Between these two the mass of busy 
women have not yet taken a decide 
stand, and are open to conviction. If 
they are to follow The Outlook's ad- 
vice, and read Miss Stephen, I suggest 
that they also read Jane Addams be 
fore they decide to ignore the impli- 
cations of democracy and modern in- 
dustry. 


VOTED FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


At the convention held in Washing- 
ton, D. (, on May 15, by the Ladies of 
the Maccabees of the World, Mrs. W. J. 
Brown, of Baltimore, chairman of the 
comm'ttee on resolutions, introduced 
the following, which was carried 
unanimously: 

“Whereas, It is 


conceded that in 


States and countries where women 
have the right of franchise, it has 


proved « blessing and a benefit not 
only to the women but to the commu- 
nity as well, in that it has elected 
better men to fi!l offices of trust: and 

“Whereas, we believe that women 
should be given an equal right with 
men in making the laws under which 
they must live and he governed: there- 
fore 

“Resolved, That we, the representa- 
tives of an organization over 150,009 
strong, are in hearty sympathy with 
all legitimate efforts to secure the en- 
franchisement of women.” 

This society believes that it is the 
lurgest organizaton of women in the 
world, managed wholly by women. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Texas. 





Miss Charles Wilhite has been elect- 
ed (City Secretary of Cleburne, Tex., 
defeating «a popular young man_ by 
eight votes. One of Miss Wilhite’s first 
official acts was to sign an ordinance, 
the result of an election at which 
$75,000 worth of bonds were voted for 
au new school building. 

Miss Wilhite tells the story of her 
campaign as follows: 


“My race, even had I been a man, 
would have been under trying con- 


ditions, because, in the first place, my 


brother had held the place for two 
terms, und some people raised the 
third term against me. But the prin- 


cipal issue Was woman suffrage. Not 
many people, even lawyers, Know that 
any person is eligible to public office 
under the constitution of Texas, and 
my being « woman made some think 
I was ineligible. It did not take me 
long to realize that this was the battle 
ground. 

“One man who has always been a 
close friend of my family told me em- 
phatically that he would vote for a 
negro before he would vote for a wom- 
an to hold any kind of office. Another 
personal friend said he admired my 
personal character so much that he 
could not afford to do me the indi- 
vidual wrong and injustice of cast- 
ing his vote in my favor. 

“A few persons told me that they 
thought my election would ruin the 
country, because they believed that 
half a dozen young girls would an- 
nounce their candidacy for this office 
when my term expired, and there 
would be a general stampede among 
women to seek office in Texas. The 
majority of those who opposed me held 
positions that women could hold, and 
they declared that women were goinz 
to reduce wages till an honest man 
could not make a living because a 
woman could live so much cheaper 
than a man. 

“On the other hand, there are men 
who believe that all offices should be 
filled by women, because they think it 
would purify public life and raise the 
morals of the country. 

“As a general thing, men who are 
doing work that a woman could not 
possibly do, do not care much about 
woman suffrage. Many of my votes 
came from railroad men, such as ma- 
chinists, engineers and brakemen. 

“\ woman in canvassing for office 
will meet many unpleasant things, 
especially among those who think a 
woman loses her refinement and 
womanliness when she enters public 
life, but I am glad to say that this 
class of thinkers is rare. I never met 
with anything but the kindest treat- 
ment and consideration.” 





Indiana. 





The newly-reorganized Indiana W. 
S. A. is to be called the Equal Suffrage 
Institute of Indiana. 

The Indianapolis News says that the 
preliminary meeting in Kokomo on 
the evening of May 13 was at- 
tended by “leaders in the woman 
suffrage movement from all over the 
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State.” Dr. Lydia De Vilbis Shauck, 
of Indianapolis, presided. A statement 
of the purpose of the meeting was 
made by Harriet Taylor Upton, of 
Warren, O. The principal address was 
by Dr. Frances Woods. She said that 
the greatest of all questions in 
America today is the question of civic 
virtue, and that the forces of civic 
righteousness would be strongly re- 
inforced under equal suffrage. 

On May 14, a constitution was adopt- 
ei, and officers were elected as _ fol- 
lows: President, Sallie Martin Davis, 
Kokomo; vice-president, Laura G 
Schofield, Sharpsville: recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. M. Woods, Kokomo; cor- 
responding secretary, Grace Julian 
Clark. Indianapolis; treasurer, Mary 
Harriet Bernard, Indianapolis; audit- 
ing committee, Jane Pond, Montpelier. 
and Judge Samuel Artman, Lebanon: 





member of the National Executive 
Committee, Mrs. F. B. Perkins, Ken- 
dallville. 

New York. 





A class of college students attended 
the recent debate at Geneva on equal 
suffrage between ex-Mayor Osborne of 
Auburn and Miss Blackwell. Since 
then, these students have debated and 
written essays and redebated upon the 


question. Prof. Muirheid suggested 
that they allow Miss Anne Fitzhugh 


Miller to be present at the finale on 
May 15, and the class consented. At 
the close, after stating her opinion as 
to which side had debated most ably, 
Miss Miller asked for two minutes, and 
spoke as follows: 





The question, “Should women yote?” 
is, to my mind, a very great question, 
and one worthy of our deepest investi- 
gation and highest intelligence. Before 
we can come to any satisfactory opin- 
ion upon it, we should be sure that we 
understand the true meaning of the 
vote or ballot. and also the nature of 
woman, and that is difficult—even for 
women. As Mrs. (iilman so poetically 
puts it: 


“For she walketh veiled and sleeping, 
And she knoweth not her power. 

Slow advancing, halting, creeping, 
Comes the woman to the hour!” 


We need all the light we can get 
from all sides on this question, and I 
am greatly obliged to you for allowing 
me to listen to your discussion. I have 
one thought which I should like to 
leave with you. It was suggested by 
a recent remark of Mr. Osborne at the 
meeting of the P. E. Club. 

You may remember that Mr. Osborne 
declared himself to be an ardent advo- 
cate of the democratic form of govern- 
ment, and in that connection used a 
quotation to the effect that only those 
who are free can fully understand the 
true meaning and value of freedom. I 
Was Much pleased with this idea, as it 
explains in a measure the apathy of 


women in general in regard to the 
use of the ballot by women, and it 


seems to me to place the responsibil- 
ity of action in regard to the extension 
of suffrage to women very largely 
upon those who already really know, 
through their own freedom in its ex- 
ercise, the value of the ballot. 

We are so often told that when the 
majority of women want the ballot 
they will get it. This may be true: 
but is it not asking too much of our 
inexperience, and is it not the most 
obvious duty and present responsibil- 
ity of those who have had and who 
have this experience (I mean voters) to 
explain its meaning and worth to us, 
who are also “citizens in the making,” 
although as yet with small experience 
in the wonderful world of social ac- 
tion into which, as we awaken to our 
needs and abilities, we are entering 
through a thousand doors? 

It seems to me that on those who 
are free is imposed the solemn obliga- 
tion to extend that freedom to others. 
Think of this when you are exercising 
your political freedom, and remember 
that there are already some women 
who count themselves your friends 
who are working and waiting and 
hoping, with your help, that they may 
some day become your political equals. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





To all who know the excellent work 
of the Perkins Institution for tie 
Blind, the announcement of its com- 
mencement exercises, to take place at 
Tremont Temple on Tuesday, June 4, 
at 3 P. M., will convey a promise of 
the usual rich treat prepared by that 
scho»l fer its friends: while those not 
acquainted with this field of labor will 
find an opportunity to see tomething 
of what the Institute accomplishes in 
literary and musical studies and in 
manual training. The games and 








songs of the kindergarten will be a 
most interesting feature. Rev. Chaun- 
cey J Hawkins will give an address on 
the value of that training for little 
blind children. The nine members of 
the graduating class will receive their 
diplomas from the Hon. Francis 
Henry Appleton. Tickets may be had 
at the institution in South Boston, or 
at the Salesroom for the Blind, 385 
Boylston street, Boston. 

Canada has about the same area as 
the whole of Europe, 3,500,000 square 
miles. 

It is said to be practically settled 
that 500 American teachers will be 
sent abroad next year to study the 
educational system of Great Britain, 
and that Alfred Mosely, the English 
educator, who has been studying the 
schools of this country, will make the 
same arrangement for the trip to Eng- 
land and return as he did for his own 
teachers coming this way—a rate of 


| $25 for the round trip. 


The 40th annual convention of the 
Free Religious Association of America 
will be held at the Parker Memorial, 
Boston, on Thursday and Friday, May 
50 and 31. The business meeting will 
be held on Thursday, at 3 P. M., the 
convention on Friday, at 10 A. M. The 
first convention of the Association wus 
held in Boston, May 30, 1867. This 
40th anniversary will therefore be 
made a commemorative occasion, as 
well as a time for looking forward. 
The speakers of the morning will con- 
sider “The Forty Years’ Gain in Reli- 
gion.”” Mr. Edwin D. Mead, President 
of the Association, will preside, anil 
there will be addresses by Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of Néw York, 
Rev. Elwood Worcester and Rev. 
Samuel M. Orothers. The Festival, 
with luncheon and addresses, will take 
place in the Parker Fraternity Hall, at 
30 P.M. Rev. Paul R. Frothingham 
will preside, and there will be brief 
addresses by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Frank B. Sanborn, Miss 
Carolina H. Huidobro, C. Hanford 
Henderson and others, several of 
whom were speakers at the early con- 
ventions of the Association. Hymns 
written for its first two social festi- 
vals by Chadwick, Gannett and Sam- 
uel Longfellow will be sung. Tickets 
for the luncheon, $1 each, may be had 
at the store of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, 150 Tremont street, Boston. 





HUMOROUS. 





“Do you think we should let women 
vote?” 

“Certainly. Why not? We let them 
earn money all other ways.”—L*ie. 








“So she married him to reform him. 
And what was the result?” 

“He’s so good now that he’s shocked 
at everything she does.”’—Brooklyn 
Life. 





“Did he go to the dogs when you re- 
fused him?’ 

“No, quite the opposite.” 

“Quite the opposite?” 

“Yes. He went and got himself en- 
gaged to Kitty Cutely, the little cat!” 
—Houston Post. 





After asking a great many questions 
of a lady, a barrister remarked apolo- 
getically, “I hope I don’t annoy you 
with all these questions?” 

“Not at all,” answered the lady 
quietly. “I’m used toit. I have a six- 
year-old son.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Stippler—What did 
about your paintings? 

Dobber—That she could feel that 1 
put a great deal of myself into my 
work. 

Stippler—Well, that’s praise. 

Dobber—Is it? The picture I showed 
her was “Calves in a Meadow.”’—Stray 
Stories. 


Miss Kitts say 
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AMY F.ACTON. 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston. Nass.~ 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 


vec, THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP- es 

A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand in 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 
by attaching the hook to the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, and 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, or 
26 cents, postpaid. Address, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St, East Boston, Mass. 














dressed woman. 





Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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